Chapter Twelve
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY (1815-1914)
I. INDUSTRY
In the hundred years that lie between the end of the
Napoleonic wars and the first world war England entered
into her full economic heritage. She occupied a unique
position. The inventions gave her the start of all her com-
petitors and machinery poured into her lap a seemingly
inexhaustible store of wealth. In the nineteenth century she
stood pre-eminent as the leading commercial nation on the
face of the globe, as the possessor of the largest mercantile
marine, and as the universal banker, insurance and com-
mission agent. Her population enjoyed a standard of living
higher than that of any other European country* Her surplus
wealth fertilized the barren places of the earth and promoted
material progress in backward lands. She was the pioneer of
free trade, her doors were thrown wide open to the imports
of both hemispheres, and she imposed no customs duties on
foreign commodities other than those levied for revenue pur-
poses. After the abolition of protective tariffs in industry, the
corn laws in agriculture and the navigation acts in shipping,
she appeared to have renounced once and for all every vestige
of the mercantilist doctrine of economic nationalism with its
concept of self-sufficiency. By the teachings of her economists
and the practice of her statesmen she upheld the enlightened
doctrine of a world economy with its concept of specialization;
and she exhibited a shining example of the blessings of inter-
national trade. The pursuit of a far-sighted economic policy
based on the free exchange of goods, coupled with the energy
of her people, the mildness of her political institutions and the
absence of domestic turmoil, enabled English society to reap
in ample measure the harvest which was the fruit of the in-
genuity of its inventors, the organizing ability of its entrepre-
neurs and the skill of its artisans.